THE MIRRORS OF WASHINGTON

revolution has a fierce attraction for him. He once
said to me, speaking bitterly during the campaign,
of Mr. Harding's prospective election, "The war
has set back the people for a generation. They
have bowed to a hundred repressed acts. They
have become slaves to the government. They are
frightened at the excesses in Russia. They are
docile; and they will not recover from being so for
many years. The interests which control the
Republican party will make the most of their
docility. In the end, of course, there will be a
revolution, but it will not come in my time.M

That" it will not come in my time " was said in a
tone of regret. It was not so much that the Sena-
tor wanted revolution. I do not believe he did.
But he wanted his chance, that outburst of popular
resentment which would bring him to the front,
with the excitement, the sense of power that would
come from the response of the nation when his
angry voice translated into words its elemental
passion.

Turbulent popular feeling is breath in Johnson's
nostrils. Twice he has thoroughly enjoyed its
intoxication.

His political life was blank paper when the tu-
mult of popular indignation swept California at
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